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Fig. 1 — The Stowe Vase: Roman, 2nd Century. Marble, height 46 inches. 
Gift of William Randolph Hearst (A.5141.51-943) 


THE STOWE 


New attention has been directed to the Mu- 
seum’s remarkable marble vase from Hadrian’s 
Villa (Fig. 1) as a result of the recent publication 
of Dr. C. Vermeule’s welcome Notes on a New 
Edition of Michaelis’ Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain. It has revealed that previous descriptions 
of the history of the piece have not always been 
correct in connection with its date of acquisition, 


1 American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. 59, No. 2, 
April 1955, p. 147. Part II of Dr. Vermeule’s Notes 
is to appear soon. 


MARBLE VASE 


and also that obscurity still surrounds its where- 
abouts for a period of over a half century. 
Through some untraceable error, the Stowe vase 
was described in the records held by its previous 
owner, the late William Randolph Hearst, as hav- 
ing been brought to England from Italy in 1734. 
But as early as 1778, when Piranesi engraved the 
vessel in his Vasi Candelabri Cippi Sarco phagi Tri- 
podi Lucerne ed Ornamenti Antichi, he described 
its acquisition in great detail, in tribute to the taste 
of the purchaser, as having taken place during the 
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Fig. 2 (above) — Piranesi’s engraving (1778) of the 
Stowe Vase with carved marble pedestal 


Fig. 3 (right) — The Stowe Vase on its present pedestal 


latter's trip to Rome in 1774. The purchaser was 
George Grenville Nugent, Earl Temple (1753- 
1813), who in 1784 was created Marquis of Buc- 
kingham. In 1775 Grenville married in England; 
the vase was thus brought to Stowe sometime in 
1774. 

In 1848 occured the great auction on the prem- 
ises of the estate, the entire proceedings of which 
were published in the priced and annotated Stowe 
Catalogue. Our vase was then sold for £23-2-0 to 
Town and Emanuel.? The next record of it is found 
in the catalogue of the Sir George Donaldson 
Sale of 1925, where it is reproduced on the cover 
and described in Lot 507 as having have been pur- 
chased by Sir George at Stowe in the sale of 1905. 

How can we account for this apparent contradic- 
tion, and what happended to the vase between its 
purchase by Town and Emanuel in 1848 and its 
resale at Stowe in 1905? The only conjecture at 
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present, pending further evidence, is that the vase 
was subsequently re-acquired by the family and 
retained on the estate until the sale of 1905. 
Responsible for the original discovery of the 
vase was the Scots artist, antiquarian and dealer, 
Gavin Hamilton who in 1769 began to excavate 
Hadrian’s Villa in Tivoli in a search for antiqui- 
ties. “As a first step,’’ writes Michaelis, ‘‘it was 
necessary to divert a lake, the so-called Pantanello, 
in order to come to the desired point.’ Piranesi, 
in his description of the vase, says it was found at 


2 Henry Rumsely Forster, The Stowe Catalogue Priced 
and Annotated, London, 1848, p. 47. 


3 Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, Cambridge, 1882, 
p. 81. 




















the site of the so-called Pantanello, in 1769. 
It was thus uncovered in the course of Ham- 
ilton’s first excavation; a second was under- 
taken in 1771. Piranesi himself, as he 
records in his description, was instrumental 
in Grenville’s acquisition of the piece, since 
at that time he often worked as a restorer of 
antiquities in connection with the dealers, 
including Hamilton. 


The vase, which is of exceptional taste and 
beauty, is a volute crater with double hand- 
les, measuring 46 inches in height. At the 
time of its engraving by Piranesi (Fig.2) it 
stood upon a marble base ornamented with 
winged genii holding torches and supporting 
a festoon of fruit over a miniature altar; a 
flying swan was represented above the swag. 
In the Stowe Catalogue, however, the vase 
was described as having a white marble ped- 
estal, quite likely the present one (Fig. 3) 
which is only four inches lower than the 
vessel itself. 

The body is ornamented in high relief 
with erotes gathering grapes among trailing 
vines. Exceptional in the decorative sense 
are the fantastic handles which Piranesi call- 
ed Pesci marini squamosi, but which are 
more accurately simplified as serpents. The 
employment of handles in the form of snakes 
enforces the Bacchic significance of the dec- 
oration, the snake in its connotation of death and 
resurrection having been symbolic of the god, and 
appearing frequently in Bacchic subjects repre- 
sented on sarcophagi. 

In our vase the snakes (Fig. 4) are humped 
over the vine branches to which they are joined 
in their tails by acanthus leaves, the branches at- 
tached to the neck, with foliage reaching the rim. 
The heads of the snakes rest on the rim which 
has a raised bead pattern over the egg-and-dart 
ornamentation of the lip. The neck is ornamented 
with a honeysuckle pattern; the foot is convention- 
ally fluted. The vase has been considerably re- 
stored, quite conceivably by Piranesi who, as he 
tells us, played a part in its acquisition; missing 
areas under the rim and handles, however, have 
only been patched with plaster. 

Among the marble vases which remain from 





Fig. 4 — Three-quarter view showing “‘arm’’ of the Stowe Vase 


Roman Imperial times, several are distinguished 
by attractive and interesting handles, but the Stowe 
crater appears unique in this respect. The descrip- 
tion of its companion, which was purchased at the 
1848 sale by Lord Nugent, son of the Marchioness 
of Buckingham, and possibly remained in the 
family until the sale of 1905,4 shows that the 
handles of that vessel were twisted and sprang 
from masks and satyrs.5 The handle rising from 
masks is not rare. 'There are numerous examples, 
the calyx craters in the Capitoline Museum (Gus- 
man, L’art décoratif de Rome,P|. 64 and Pl. 125); 
calyx craters in the Vatican(Gusman, Pl. 91 and 
Pl. 92; Reinach, Rep. Rel., Ill, p. 390, no. 1, and 
p. 393, no. 2); also in the Louvre, where in one 


4 Dr. Vermeule’s suggestion, in a letter. 


5 The Stowe Catalogue, p. 47. 





vessel the masks are represented, without handles; 
and, finally, the Antonine calyx crater at Woburn 
Abbey (Reinach, II, p. 540, no. 1.) 

After Hadrian’s death in 138, the Villa Adriana 
continued to be used and adorned by subsequent 
emperors to at least Severan times. In the third 
century it was still referred to as the Palatinm 
Hadriani. 

Dr. Vermeule has established the period of 
the execution of our vase as Antonine(c. 140- 
180). The extensive use of the drill, in the 
erotes’ hair, in the leaves and the grape clusters, 


as well as the depth of the relief of the figures, 
all bespeak the height of illusionism of the An- 
tonine age. Other features, the revival of Hellen- 
istic motifs and the prominence of the erotes, 
coincide with certain dominant characteristics 
of Antonine art. But very similar treatment of 
a corresponding vine and grape motif is found 
in a marble pillar from Hadrian’s Villa, now in 
the Vatican (Gusman, Pl. 55), assignable to the 
Severan period. 


— EBRIA FEINBLATT 


THE “TREATISE of JAPANNING” 


By some able craftsman now unknown, a slim 
“grandmother” clockcase fancifully decorated “‘in 
Imitation of the INDIANS” was made about 1725 
in London. Its height to the topmost “pagoda” 
finial was just over seven feet, the width of its 
trunk only eight inches.1 

The case housed a fine clockworks by William 
Gibbs of Moorfields — though of this, all we see 
is the gilded brass dial with foliage spandrels and 
a silvered chapter ring, plus a minute circle, cal- 
endar aperture, and strike-silent indicator. 

In the early Georgian years, such clocks had 
been seen for only half a century. Pendulum 
timepieces were introduced into England in 1658, 
by a clockmaker with the delicious name Ahasuerus 
Fromanteel, who advertised: ‘‘clocks that go exact 
and keep equaller time than any made without 
this regulator.”” Eight years later, the long pendu- 
lum (instead of a short, bobbing one) was. in- 
vented by Dr. Robert Hooke. If until now 
“lantern” or other clocks had hung upon the 
wall with their falling weights exposed, from 


1 Acc. no. A.5141.48-632, the gift of William Randolph 
Hearst. Catalogue No. 139 “American Ships in the 
China Trade,” exhibition February-March 1955. 
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around 1670 it became necessary for cabinet- 
makers to provide a tall clockcase with doors, so 
protecting both the weights and the delicately 
hung pendulum. 

The great names among first makers of tall- 
case clockworks had been Thomas Tompion (1638- 
1713) and Daniel Quare (1648-1724). Our man 
William Gibbs belonged to the next generation 
of master clockmakers, alongside the famous 
George Graham (1673-1751) who was Tom- 
pion’s nephew and successor. Gibbs was appren- 
ticed in 1700, was a member of the Clockmakers 
Company from 1707-30, and (according to Bail- 
lie) died in 1750. 

But it is the lacquered case to his clock that 
claims our attention here — the work of a lost 
man, for only meagre records of the early case- 
makers or decorators have come down to us. 

The fine cases of Tompion’s time had been of 
walnut or kingwood, ebony or tortoise shell, of 
oysterwood veneer or with intricate marquetry. 
The lacquered or, as it was called, ‘“japanned’”’ 
clockcase was fashionable through the first half 
of the 18th century — a sort (said John Stalker) 
than which ‘‘nothing can be more beautiful, more 

















rich, or Majeftick.”” Its polished ground was of red 
or green, blue or black, rarely of yellow, with “‘guilding 
and Lackering’” of charming chinoiserie that showed 
“as much pleafing variety as can be reafonably expec- 
ted.” 

If the lacquered case became a London favorite, it 
often appeared also in export lists. An advertisement 
in the Boston News-Letter (our earliest newspaper) 
said April 9-16th 1716 that there had “lately come 
from London, a Parcel of very fine Clocks . . . in 
Japan cases or Wall-nut.” 

The inspiration had of course been found in Oriental 
lacquers, brought into England since latter Tudor times. 
Cabinets and screens, boxes and bowls or other expensive 
curiosities showed many types of work — painted 
lacquer with raised figures in gold, carved ‘“‘cinnabar”’ 
(red) lacquer or other colors, Bantam work (the so- 
called Coromandel lacquer) with its flat ground bearing 
shallow sunken carving in soft colors and gold. Van 
Linschoten’s account of his voyage to the East Indies, 
of which the English translation was published in 1598, 
told of seeing at Goa (the Portugese entrepdt on India’s 
west coast) “many kinds of bedsteddes, stooles, and such 
like stuffe, very cunningly covered over with Lacke, 
most pleasant to behold.’’? 

Of these wonderful articles, Van Linschoten said: 
“the fayrest Workemanshippe thereof cometh from 
China.” But from the vague geographical notions of 
that time, anything was India work that came from the 
Orient — be it Chinese or Japanese, from the East 
Indies or India itself. As Stalker later put it, “all work 
of this kind was by a general name called Indian; by 
ufe they fo far confounded all together, that none but 
the skillful could rightly diftinguish.” 

Ralph Edwards? quotes, from the 1614 inventory of 
Lord Northampton’s house in London, the mention of 
a ‘China worke table (in) black varnishe and golde,” 
and another ‘“‘small table of China worke in golde col- 
ours with flies and wormes.” Next year, the Earl of 
Arundel wrote of his “‘bedde of Jappan.” 

As early as 1616, a certain English workman was 
recommended to do ‘‘worke after the China fashion, 
wch is much affected heere.”’ Of such English-made 
“India or jappan varnishing” the famous ballot-box 
belonging to the Saddlers Company! is an example, 
2 Francis Lenygon, Furniture in England from 1660-1760(1914). 


3 The Dictionary of English Furniture (revised ed., 1954). 


4 Pictured in Oliver Brackett, English Furniture Illustrated 
(1950), PI. XLII. 
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dated 1619 and decorated with the Royal arms 
of James I and the arms of the East India 
Company. Other pieces from this early period, 
in gold and silver scrollwork painted apparently 
by the same hand, are now in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum. 

However, this exotic taste was not to become 
really widespread until Restoration days. Samuel 
Pepys (the Dairy under 20th April, 1661) saw in 
the Duke of York’s collection “two very fine 
chests covered with gold and India varnish, given 
him by the East India Compy of Holland.” Per- 
sons of fashion of course preferred the expensive 
imported pieces produced “by the Indians,” but 
failing these, they were satisfied with European 
imitations. Of the ‘Japan cabbinets’’ that were 
constantly advertised, it is plainly shown that 
either Oriental or English-made pieces were to 
be had. Not only in London, but equally in Am- 
sterdam there were frequent mentions of “‘lack- 
werkers’’ or japanners. 

Later in the century, if ‘‘cutt Jappan skreens” 
(that is, of Bantam work) were offered in great 
numbers, their lacquer panels were often cut up 
and converted into pieces of furniture — used 
for chests or table tops, or even for the whole 
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Opposite, above — 


Title page to Stalker & Parker’s illustrated folio 
“Treatise of JAPANNING and Varnishing,” 
Oxford: 1688 


Gift of J. Edward Eberle 


Opposite, below — 
Among many designs for boxes and looking- 
glass frames, this was ‘For Ye topp or Lid of 
a Combe Box’’ (Plate 8) 

Right — 
Designs for a chest of drawers: “of Drawers 


som are Deepe & som more narrow of Ye 
same Cabbinett’’ (Plate 19) 


wainscoting of rooms, and where necessary 
pieced-out with imitation work.> In general, 
the English painting was in a flatter style, 
with its copybook decoration labored and 
tentative, often naive. 

The primary source of information for 
English japanning was Stalker & Parker's 
folio Treatise, which appeared in 1688 and 
for the next half-century was plagiarized by 
many another author. It was a slim book 
with 84 pages of text, followed by an 
exemplar of chinoiserie designs ‘‘ Curioufly 
Engraven on 24 large Copper-Plates.” 

Offering as this did “Above an Hundred 
diftinct Patterns for JAPAN-work, in Imita- 
tion of the INDIANS,” along with instruc- 
tions for their rendering, the book immedi- 
ately won an enormous popularity. Three 
editions were issued within a year—the first 
given as by John Stalker, the second by John 
Stalker & George Parker, the third by Parker & 
Stalker. All were published at Oxford, and in 
each the Epistle is signed by John Stalker ‘‘at the 
Golden-Ball in St. James’s Market, London.” 

Of this important and now very rare work, a 
fine and complete copy has just been presented 
to the Museum,® and from it the title page and 
two engraved plates are shown here. 

Beginning with a florid Preface, the author 
releases himself of some general remarks on the 
art of Painting. As to portraiture, says Mr. Stal- 
ker: “Painting will certainly make us furvive our- 
felves, and render the fhadow more lafting than 
the subftance,’” and for the artist’s landscape he 
says that ‘‘a perpetual Spring is no where to be 
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found but in his Landskip.” Adding a sour com- 
ment on the notorious over-use of cosmetics at that 


time, he says of this sort of painting: “Some 
femals have alfo been well pleafed with this Art 

. . and tis fo familiar to meet thefe walking 
Pictures, that unlefs we are very circumfpect, we 


5 Fig. 415 in Lenygon, op.cit., is an instance —a table of 
circa 1690 from the Earl of Dalkeith, with incised 
Chinese lacquer top but its trumpet-legged frame all of 
English japanning. Stalker’s book speaks of ‘“‘fome who 
have made new Cabinetts out of old Skreens,”’ with 
their designs thereby ‘‘fo torn and hacked to joint a new 
fancie, you may obferve the fineft hodgpodg and medly 
of Men and Trees turned topfie turvie.” 


6 Acc. no. A.6791.55-1, the gift of J. Edward Eberle. 
The pages are 14x 9% inches. A duplicate copy but 
lacking one of the plates was lent by Mr. Eberle to 
the exhibition “American Ships in the China Trade’ 
(catalogue No. 139). 
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may be impofed upon with Ixion’s fallacy, who embraced a Painted 
vapour for a Goddefs.”” 

More to his subject, a page of Epvstle to the Reader and Practi- 
tioner warns against those impostors now appearing everywhere, 
who conducted schools where the amateur was instructed in the 
exotic art of japanning: “. . . thofe whiffling, impotent fellows, 
who pretend to teach young Ladies that Art, in which they them- 
felves have need to be inftructed.”” For himself, he proceeded 
to furnish recipes and proper advice for the doing of every “gay, 
queint, gawdy, finical’’ sort of work. 

After listing the materials and tools needed, he devoted separate 
chapters to the arts of “lackering’’ and polishing, of gilding and 
silvering, of carving and coloring Bantam work, or of painting 
“counterfeit Tortoise-shell and Marble.” For extra measure one 
was told about “dying Wood, Ivory &c’ for the inlaying of 
marquetry, or how to ‘transfer Mezzo-Tinto Prints onto Glafs.” 

Finally came the wonderful “Cutts or Patterns at the end of 
the Book’’ — these designs being probably gleaned from the study 
of Oriental specimens (says Ralph Edwards), though Stalker's 
technical knowledge had apparently come from Dutch craftsmen.’ 

Though the claim was made that his figures “exactly imitated 
the true genuine Indian work,” the author confessed that: “we 
have helpt them a little in their proportions, where they were lame 
of defective, and made them more pleafant, yet altogether as 
Antick”’ (that is, atique or curious). Here indeed was an incon- 
gruous medley of Long Elizas and pagods, of Chinese garden pavi- 
lions and fretted balustrades, of English flowers and flying birds. 

Two samples are reproduced here; others gave designs to fit ‘the 
Lidd of a Powder Box” and ‘‘the Fellow to it,” or for the frame 
of a looking-glass, for a ‘‘Pincushing Trunke for Pendents Neck- 
lace Rings & Jewells’’ or suitable for “Drawers for Cabbinetts, 
Placed according to yor fancy.” 

Stalker & Parker (with its imitators) became the guide for two 
generations of amateur artists, who fell upon it with delight. 
Ladies took to japanning as a genteel accomplishment, spreading 
boxes and table tops, firescreens or mirror frames, whatever was 
at hand, with “Chinese lack’’ in odd and sometimes unhappy 
designs. One such was Mrs. Pendarves (a fashionable widow in 
London) who wrote in 1731 that ‘everybody is mad about Japan 
work,” and that her friend Lady Sunderland was ‘‘very busy about 
japanning.”’8 


‘Esther Singleton in Dutch and Flemish Furniture gives an idea of the 
enormous amount of Oriental work then imported, listing the cargoes 
of three ships sold in 1700 at East India House — including ‘“‘trunks, 
escretors (desks), bowls, cups, dishes &c’’ to the sum of £10,500 and 
“Lacquer’d sticks for fans’ worth £13,470. 


8 In Boston, John Waghorne sought “scholars” in 1739 and '40, proposing 
to teach them japanning, an art ‘for the Amusement and Benefit of the 
Ladies, and is now practised by most of the Quality and Gentry in Great- 
Britain” (Dow, The Arts & Crafts in New England, 1704-1775). 


Left — Detail, trunk door of the William Gibbs clock 














Of a far higher grade of work, such pieces as 
William Gibbs’ clockcase were painted by profes- 
sional men in the employ of cabinetmakers.? Our 
case shows the rich green ground for which (said 
Stalker) “your ufe is Diftilled Verdigreece.” 
Other furniture was in a wide range of colors with 
gold. 

If then for awhile the fashion declined, an en- 
thusiastic revival occurred in the 1750s, Edwards 
& Darly's patternbooks Chinese Designs was pub- 
lished in 1754, and in 1758 appeared Robert 
Dossie’s Handmaid to the Arts. The latter ex- 
plained (for those who had forgotten) that “by 
japanning is to be understood the art of covering 


9 The tall-case to a Phillip Abbott clock formerly in the 
D.A.F. Wetherfield collection, though rather later than 
our own, shows similar japanning apparently by the 
same hand (pictured Fig. 355 in Lenygon, op. cit.) 


10 The wardrobe is seen in Dictionary of English Furni- 
ture, Vol. Il, pg. 167. There was also the japanned 
furniture made by Chippendale in 1772-75 for the 
actor David Garrick, for his house in the Adelphi and 
later (1775) for his villa at Hampton-on-Thames. 


bodies by grounds of opake colours in varnish; 
which may be either afterwards decorated by 
painting or gilding, or left in the plain state.” 
About the same time (probably 1760) there was 
issued another guide to amateurs, the Ladies 
Amusement or whole Art of Japanning made 
Easy. 

Chinese taste was of course strongly featured in 
the 3rd edition (1762) of Thomas Chippendale’s 
Director, and as late as 1770/1 a famous suite 
of green-lacquered furniture with gold landscapes 
was made by Chippendale himself, under Robert 
Adam’s direction, for the state bedroom at Nostell 
Priory, Yorkshire.!° When finally another cycle 
of Chinese fashions appeared in Regency times, 
the lacquered work was mostly sparse and feeble 
— so remotely resembling “the INDIAN,” and 
now with nothing left of the vitality and charm 
that characterized Stalker & Parker’s curious ex- 
emplar. 

—GREGOR NOMAN-WILCOX 


RODIN’S CARYATID 


The Museum’s collection of 19th century French 
sculpture has been recently enriched by a gift! of 
Rodin’s appealing Cariatide portant la pierre, a 
bronze cast of the statuette which he designed in 
1880-81 for the upper left corner of his Gate of 
Hell door, now in the Rodin Museum, Paris. 

In 1875 the sculptor made his first trip to 
Italy, where he came under the life-long influence 
of Donatello and Michelangelo. That the famous 
bronze doors of Ghiberti for the Baptistry in Flor- 
ence were also an influence can be seen from the 
fact that when offered the choice of a state com- 
mission, Rodin chose to execute a bronze door for 
the projected Museum of Decorative Arts in 1880, 
his subject, further, inspired by Dante. 

The Gate of Hell portal, of which the most 
celebrated part is the central figure of the upper 
1 Gift of Howard Young, A.6786.55-2. H. 161/ inches, 


W. 1214 inches, 1214 inches deep. Signed on the 
socle, at left. 


register, originally called The Poet, but more uni- 
versally known as The Thinker, was designed to 
depict the torment of the souls in hell, expressed 
by twisted, writhing bodies falling helplessly into 
the abyss of fire while seeking desperately to 
clutch others for safety. The top is surmounted 
by three nude male figures, The Three Shadows, 
which appear as inspired intensifications of 
Michelangelo's unfinished Captives in the Acad- 
emy, Florence, while directly below sits The 
Thinker, who, again, may be read as germinal in 
conception from the consummate figure of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici in the Medici Chapel, San Lorenzo. 

The small Caryatid, which appears in the left 
angle, above a pilaster with tortured human forms, 
is a young girl seated in a position of extreme 
support, her head bent over upon her crossed 
arms as a rest for the stone which she bears upon 
it and upon her shoulder, with her right hand 
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raised to further support it. The arms pass around 
her right leg, the left bent under it. The com- 
position was of considerable interest to Rodin, 
apparently, for he enlarged it into another Carya- 
tid which was exhibited at the Salon d’Automne 
in 1909, and which is now to be seen in the park 
of the Rodin Museum.? There is, further, in the 
Metropolitan Museum yet another Caryatid which 
almost approximates the pose of our bronze except 
that the burden supported is a covered vase. 
Like his great model, Michelangelo, Rodin was 
absorbed with problems of movement and torsion 
in human bodies. The small Caryatid, when seen 


2 This information was kindly supplied by Mme. C. 
Goldscheider of the Musée Rodin, Paris. 
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directly from the front, (Fig. 
1) reveals its strong diagonal 
composition, the dominant 
lines running to the left. The 
right foot is hidden beneath the 
drapery which fills the space 
between the raised and the 
folded leg, and curves around 
to cover a part of the latter 
foot. 

Three open areas mark the 
composition from the front, 
between the inclined head and 
juttingly crossed arms; between 
the torso and folded left leg; 
and again at the left, between 
the lower part of the figure 
and the projecting left foot. 
These spaces cause the eye to 
work downward and inward 
and then over to the extreme 
left, in a deep curve. In simi- 
lar descending manner the eye 
detects three main masses, the 
projecting rock, the head which 
balances it at the left, and the 
twisted drapery which com- 
pletes the mass at the bottom. 
From the front, too, we see 
how the line of the right breast 
balances that of the left elbow. 

From the left side the statu- 
ette appears closed and solid, 
each detail or part resting upon another, the 
mass of hair tumbling down upon the right 
hand. The best views are the three-quarter ones 
from either side, particularly (Fig. 2) the left 
(on the Gate of Hell the statuette is placed in 
profile view from the left). They afford a 
marvellous picture of the dynamic tension em- 
bodied in the composition, its inward and outward 
depths, slanting diagonals, and the eloquent for- 
bearance of the countenance. From the right 
three-quarter position (Fig. 3) appears the large 
open area between the torso and folded left leg, 
with the hollow of the right arm directly across, 
suggestive of the later exploration of such “‘nat- 
ural” lacunae by contemporary sculptors, led by 














Henry Moore. 

It is interesting to compare our Caryatid with 
the Crouching Youth marble statuette, ascribed in 
invention to Michelangelo, but executed by a 
pupil, and originally intended for the upper enta- 
blature of Lorenzo’s tomb in the Medici Chapel, 
but never used (de Tolnay, III, p. 152). Michel- 
angelo’s Youth is analogous to the Roman statue 
of a Boy pulling a thorn from his foot, and is pre- 
dominantly classical in its closed and massive 
forms. In the Caryatid, also serving as a figure 


Left, and below— 
Three views of bronze sculpture, ‘‘Caryatid”’ 
AUGUSTE RODIN: French (1840-1917) 
Gift of Howard Young 





for an entablature, Rodin continued his allegiance 
to the principle of movement which he had from 
Michelangelo, transforming and revitalizing the 
antique motif of the Crouching Venus across the 
monumental statues of the Night and the Day, 
in the Medici Chapel. The face of the Caryatid 
with its high bridge and deeply set eye echoes 
the noble resignation of the Night, and con- 
centrates in its small compass a correspondingly 


great plastic power. 
—EBRIA FEINBLATT 
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A LANDSCAPE WITH A WATERFALL 


Last year, through the Ernest Larsen Blanck 
Memorial Fund, it was possible to acquire an 
important group of Chinese ceramics, principally 
from the Sung and Ming dynasties, thus filling 
certain gaps in the Museum's collection of Chin- 
ese ceramics.! A few months ago, the Museum 
purchased, with the same fund, a large Han 
dynasty wine jar with iridescent green glaze, and 
a thirteenth century Korean gourd-shaped ewer 
with inlaid decoration.2 And most recently, the 
Museum was able to make a very significant 
addition to its small but growing collection of 
Chinese paintings, with the purchase of the Land- 
scape with Waterfall by Wén Chéng-ming, (1470- 
1559), one of the foremost painters of the Ming 
dynasty. 

The picture is in the form of a hanging scroll, 
2134 x 95% inches, painted in ink wash and color 
on paper. The colophon in the upper right cor- 
ner is written by the artist and may be translated 
as follows: ‘I was alone in my house, there were 
no guests, no friends, because it was raining. So 
I took up my brush and painted the trees and 
the waterfall. Dated in accordance with 1531, 
7th month, 24 day.”4 The inscription is followed 
by a seal of the artist, and another seal of Wén 
Chéng-ming appears in the lower left corner of 
the painting.» The painting was formerly in the 
imperial collection, and there are five seals of 
Emperor Ch'ien-lung (1736-96), the illustrious 
ruler who became famous as a patron of painters 
and scholars, and was himself an ardent collector, 
poet, and calligrapher. The two seals on the 
right below that of the artist, the oval and the 
round seal at the top of the painting, and the 
seal at the top of the line of five on the left, 
these five seals all are seals of the Emperor 
Ch’ien-lung. The scroll was included in the large 
exhibition of Ming and Ch’ing painting in Rome 
in 1950, and in the notable exhibition of Chinese 
Landscape Painting held at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art in 1954.6 

The composition of the painting is simple, and 
reduced to essentials. Two scholars, engaged in 


conversation, are standing in the left foreground 
at the edge of a stream, contemplating the land- 
scape which opens before them. Highly stylized, 
abstract rocks rise in the distance, a waterfall 
descending from a cleft between the rocks. An- 
other group of rocks, in the right foreground, 
with bare, gnarled trees, completes the composi- 
tion, which is arranged roughly in a large circle, 
beginning with the two figures in the immediate 
forefront, continuing in the ‘rocks and trees on 
the right, and enclosing the rocks and waterfall 
in the distance. The tortured, weather-worn stems 
and branches of the trees partially shield the void, 
or expanse of water, between foreground and 
background, and integrate these two parts into 
a harmonious composition. 


Wén Chéng-ming, whose original name was 
Wen Pi, came from Wu-hsien (modern Suchou), 
in Kiangsu, the son of an old and prominent 
family. He later adopted the name Chéng-ming, 
and took the /z# Chéng-chung, and the 4ao Héng- 
shan. Wén Chéng-ming started on his artistic 
career as a pupil of Shén Chou, traditionally re- 
garded the founder of the Wu school. Wén 
Chéng-ming, one of the foremost painters of the 
Wu school, was together with Shén Chou, T’ang 
Yin, and Ch’iu Ying, one of the ‘Four Great 
Masters” of the Ming Dynasty. 

The painters of the Ming dynasty are generally 
classified under the Ché School (named after the 
province of Chekiang, in South China) and the 
Wu School, representing the painters from Wu- 
hsien, modern Suchou. The Ché School attained 
its height in the fifteenth century, the period 
of activity of Tai Chin (active between 1430 and 
1450) and Wu Wei (1459-1508). The Ché 
School represents the Ming academicians, the offi- 
cial court painters, who were for the most part 
professional painters, largely dependent for their 
livelihood upon their paintings. The painters of the 
Ché School took as their models the academicians 
of the Southern Sung period, notably Ma Yiian and 
Hsia Kuei, the foremost representatives of the 
classic tradition in Chinese landscape painting. 
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Wén Chéng-ming and the painters of the Wu 
School, on the other hand did not represent the 
official court taste mor were they in any way 
connected with the court. They were not pro- 
fessional painters, in the commercial sense of the 
word, but for the most part descended from 
families with a scholarly or artistic background, 
and were themselves known as scholars, calli- 
graphers, poets, and writers, aside from being 
painters. The painters of the Wu School did not 
follow in their style the late Sung academicians, 
but were inspired by the romantic landscape paint- 
ers of the Yiian dynasty and their predecessors 
of the Northern Sung period, flourishing in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. To sum up, the 
painters of the Ché and the Wu School may 
respectively be classified as the representatives 
of the classic and romantic trends in Chinese 
painting. 

Wen Chéng-ming, the artist of the Museum’s 
newly acquired ‘Landscape with Waterfall,” was 
a highly learned and cultured man, and rose not 
only as one of the greatest painters of the Ming 
dynasty, but was equally famous as a scholar, 
calligrapher, and poet. Wang Chih-t’éng in his 
treatise Wu Chin Tan Ch’ing Chih (Chronicle 
of Painting in the Wu Prefecture), published in 
1563, only a few years after the death of Wén 
Chéng-ming, reports that the latter, already as 
a youth, even before he reached the age of 20, 
showed remarkable intelligence and his fame 
came to the attention of noblemen and officials. 
Wen Chéng-ming, it is reported, ‘loved the vir- 
tues of old, studied diligently and grew up as 
a highly refined gentleman. His fame as a calli- 
graphist spread all over the country.”7 He studied 
the work of the Sung and Yiian masters, and 
became a member of the Han-lin Academy.’ He 
showed great admiration for Shén Chou, the 
guiding influence during Wén Chéng-ming’s early 
years in Suchou, and was a close friend of T'ang 
Yin (1470-1523), one of “The Four Famous 
Talents of Suchou.” 

Wen Chéng-ming was primarily a painter of 
landscapes and flower subjects. Chinese critics, 
when discussing his work, generally distinguished 
between a ‘fine’ and a “coarse” style. The 
Museum's “Landscape with a Waterfall’ is an 
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example of the first mentioned, or “‘fine’’ style. 
It was painted in 1531, during the last thirty 
years of his life, when he had left the Han-lin 
Academy and had abandoned the official life 
of the capital, to return to his native Suchou and 
devote himself once more mainly to painting. 
It was during this period that Wén Chéng-ming 
rose as the undisputed leader of the painters and 
scholars of Suchou, and the foremost intellectual 
among his contemporaries. 

The Museum’s scroll is painted with utmost 
taste and refinement in a delicate, sensitive style, 
distinguished by a dry, carefully controlled brush. 
The “fine” style however is not lacking in 
strength or vigor, as indicated, for example, by 
the treatment of the bare, gnarled trees in the 
foreground. The trunks and branches twist and 
turn and the roots grip the rocks like giant claws. 
In details such as these, and in the ancient, 
weather-worn tree on the right, one is indeed 
reminded of the work of men like Li Ch’éng, of 
the tenth century, and his followers, like Kuo 
Hsi and Ma Yiian of the Sung dynasty,? but 
Wen Chéng-ming’s approach is more subtle and 
poetic, and his brushwork abounds in decorative, 
calligraphic detail, reflecting the new spirit of 
the gentleman-painters of his age. The subtle 
shades of color, predominantly blue and green, 
and the carefully finished, decorative quality of 
the painting may be attributed to the influence 
of the T’ang “blue and green” manner, the 
“golden glitter’ style of the T’ang court painters, 
here transformed into a freer, looser mode of 
expression. 

The grotesque, hollowed shapes of the rocks 
are of special interest as they reflect the parallel 
art of gardening, then flourishing most strongly 
in Suchou, Wén Chéng-ming’s native city, and 
Hangchou. In the cultivation of the art of gard- 
ening, great delight was taken in fantastically 
shaped rocks, deeply hollowed and furrowed, 
and modelled with powerful contrasts of light 
and shade, precisely as represented in Wén Chéng- 
ming’s ‘Landscape with Waterfall”. We are told 
that the most highly prized of the monumental 
garden rocks were limestone blocks, conditioned 
and modelled by water, and taken from the 
many lakes of South China. The most celebrated 














rocks were those taken from the bed of the 
T’ai-hu or Great Lake in Kiangsu, and were 
characterized by deep furrows and holes, and 
innumerable bumps and projections, resulting in 
a moving rhythm and fascinating interplay of 
light and shade. One of the most perfect of 
these T’ai-hu stones may still be seen in the 
now devastated garden of the Wang School in 
Suchou, which in its general outline and grotesque 
shape provides an interesting parallel to the rocks 
in Wén Chéng-ming’s painting.° Similar rocks 
also characterize a composition of ‘Rockery and 
Chrysanthemum,” by Weén Chéng-ming, in the 
Abe Collection, Japan,!! and may, like their coun- 
terparts in the Museum’s painting, be regarded 
as forerunners of the abstract, curiously shaped 
garden stones and rocks commonly represented 
in the famous late Ming book on painting, the 
Shih Chu Chai Shu Hua P’u or ‘Repertory of 
Writings and Paintings from the Studio of the 
Ten Bamboos’, an album of woodblock prints 


which was to serve as a study book and practical 
guide to the theory and practice of Chinese paint- 
ing. The garden stones and rocks reproduced in 
Shih Chu Chai Shu Hua P’u again confirm the 
close relationship between Chinese painting and 
the parallel art of gardening. 

In closing, the writer would like to draw atten- 
tion to a landscape by Wén Chéng-ming entitled 
“Old Trees and Cold Springs,” at last reports 
in the Hiyoshi collection, in Japan,!2 in which 
the treatment of the gnarled, weather-beaten trees, 
their roots expanding like enormous claws, is very 
similar to that of the Los Angeles County 
Museum’s scroll. The painting of ‘Old Trees and 
Cold Springs’’ is dated in correspondence with 
1551, and stems in other words from the last 
years of the artist’s life and shows the ultimate 
development, perhaps a more dramatic treatment, 
of tendencies already paramount in the Museum 
painting, executed twenty years earlier. 


—HENRY TRUBNER 


NOTES 


1. Bulletin of the Art Division, Vol. 6, No. 1, Winter, 
1954, p. 8. 


. Bulletin of the Art Division, Vol. 7, No. 2, Spring, 
1955, pp. 30-31. 
3. Accession No. A.6429.55-9. 


4. This translation is taken from Sherman E. Lee’s 
catalogue of the exhibition of Chinese Landscape 
Painting, Cleveland Museum of Art, 1954, p. 150, 
No. 54. 


5. The first seal of the artist, following the colophon, 
is similar to V. Contag and Wang Chi-ch’iian, 
Maler-und Sammler-Stempel aus der Ming-und 
Ch'ing-Zeit, Shanghai, 1940, p. 20, No. 10; the 
second seal is similar to C. and W., p. 20, No. 
20 (the second seal is double). 


N 


6. Mostra di Pitture Cinese Ming e Ch’ing, Rome, 
April, 1950; Chinese Landscape Painting, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 1954, No. 54. 

7. O. Sirén, A History of Later Chinese Painting, Vol. 
I, London, 1938, p. 99. 

8. Wang Chih-t’éng, in his treatise, mentions in par- 
ticular the painters Li T’ang and Wu Chén, as pro- 
viding the models for Wén-Chéng-ming’s early work. 
(Sirén, op cit., p. 99). 

9. Cf. Sirén, A History of Early Chinese Painting, Lon- 
don, 1933, Vol. I, Pl. 91A; Vol. II, Pls. 1-2, 55. 
10. Sirén, Gardens of China, New York, 1949, Pl. 31, 

and Lee, op. cit., p. 80. 
11. Sirén, Later Chinese Painting, I, Pl. 70. 
12. Ibid., Pl. 78. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
Pages 18-25 


CANED DAY-BED 

Length 63 inches, posts 36 inches high 

English, circa 1685-90 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Reese H. Taylor to Museum Associates 
L.2100.A.27.55-1 




















Portrait of a Woman (circa 1665) 

Oil on canvas, 4234 x 35 inches 

JACOBUS LEVECQ — Dutch (1634-1675) 

Gift of Herbert Klotz and Mrs. Helene Klotz Brent 
A.6778.55-1 




















Above — 


Shallow Bowl: Porcellaneous stoneware, decorated inside with 
carved lotus spray forming a central medallion under transparent 
olive-green glaze 

Chinese, Sung Dynasty (960-1279) 

Diameter 81, inches 

Ernest Larsen Blanck Memorial Fund 

A.6429.55-10 


Left —_ 
Dish: Porcelain, enamelled decoration; ‘Swatow’ ware 
Chinese, 16th - 17th Century 
Diameter 15 inches 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Jack G. Kuhrts 
A.6462.55-2 
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“Along the Arno” 


Watercolor painting, 1034 x 1514 inches 
OGDEN M. PLEISSNER — American (1905- ) 


Gift of The American Academy of Arts and Letters — Childe Hassam Fund 
A.4216.55-3 


Opposite, above — 
“Horses Crossing a River” 
Lithograph, 1734 x 1344 inches 
ALFRED KUBIN — German (1877-_ ) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grunwald 
A.6328.55-490 


Opposite, below — 
“Odysseus and Nausicaa” (1918) 
Lithograph (Schwarz 349), 17 x 221% inches 
LOVIS CORINTH — German (1858-1925) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grunwald 
A.6328.55-491 
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“Evening Radiance’ (1953) 


Color etching and aquatint, 19 x 2614 inches 
KARL SCHRAG — American, contemporary 
Museum Purchase, 1955 

P.254.55-1 


Opposite, above — 


“Woman with Folded Hands’ (1898) 

Etching (Sievers 41; Lehrs 35), 11 x 814 inches 
KAETHE KOLLWITZ — German (1867-1945) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Salzer 

A.5679.55-24 


Opposite, below — 
“By the Nets (1914) 
Woodcut (Schapire 165), 16 x 1914 inches 
KARL SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF — German (1884- 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grunwald 
A.6328.55-483 
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PUBLICATIONS, 1953-55 
Available at the Museum Bookshop 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ARMOR 
Loan-exhibition from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Jan. 15 to Mar. 18, 


1953. Catalogue by Stephen V. Grancsay, with 50 pp. of illustrations 
ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 
1954 Annual Exhibition, May 14 to June 27 (32 pp. and freely illustrated) 
RAOUL DUFY (1877-1953) 


Loan-exhibition, July 14 to — 12, 1954 — PP. and sis illustrated. ) 
6 plates in color) 


ART OF THE WEAVER 
Loan-exhibition of textiles, Oct. 8, 1954 to Jan. 2, 1955 (illustrated, 24 pp.) 


GERMAN EXPRESSIONIST PRINTS 
Loan-exhibition Oct. 8 to Nov. 28, 1954 


PAINTINGS BY BERNARD BUFFET 
Loan-exhibition of modern French paintings, Dec. 10, 1954 to Jan. 16, 1955 


CALIFORNIA PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
Loan-exhibition from the Robert B. Honeyman Jr. Collection, Dec. 10, 
1954 to Jan. 16, 1955 (freely illustrated, 44 pp.) 
MIESTCHANINOFF 
Illustrated catalogue, loan-exhibition of modern French sculpture and 
drawings, Jan. 23 to Feb. 27, 1955 


PRINTS BY ADAM AND JONES 


Loan-exhibition, the French artist Henri-Georges Adam and American 
artist John Paul Jones, Mar. 1 to Apr. 10, 1955 


ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 
1955 Annual Exhibition, May 13 to June 26 (36 pp. and freely illustrated) . 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, I 
“Italian, French & Spanish Paintings, XIV-XVIII Century” (1954) 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, II 
‘Flemish, German, Dutch & English Paintings, XV-XVIII Century” (1954) . 


RENOIR 


Loan-exhibition, July 14 to ma 21, 1955 itis PP. and with 65 illustrations, 
6 in color) ; 


CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN PRINTS 
Loan-exhibition Oct. 14 to Nov. 13, 1955 


All prices include tax, but add 10¢ per catalogue for muiling 


*The two Paintings catalogues only, add 25¢ for tax and mailing 


$1.25 
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